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well as pastimes, when there was no mimic warfare
to be engaged in at Court and in baronial halls.
But knight-errantry was not extinct. We shall see
Sidney pining for it, and it was freely practised by
Raleigh and many others in his day. One of the
problems that Sidney and his peers had to solve, if
they could, was how to give new form and fresh
dignity to knight-errantry ; how to develop a chiv-
alry which should be true to the old traditions, and
yet, retaining the old virtues of loyalty and courtesy,
courage and justice, should be serviceable to the
England that was called upon, as the champion of
Protestantism and all the political, social, and intel-
lectual revolts incident to the Protestant rebellion,
to take a bolder position than heretofore among the
nations of Europe.

It is by viewing him as the type of such chivalry
as was aimed at and was possible in the Elizabethan
age that we shall best understand Sir Philip Sidney's
character, and most truly comprehend not merely
the projects and ambitions, the achievements and
the disappointments of his own short life, but also
the conditions of success and of failure to which
others in his day, more or less resembling him or
differing from him, alike in temperament and in
circumstances, were subjected.

Sidney, it must be noted, was barely four years
old when Elizabeth became queen of England.
Elizabeth had been nearly seventeen years on the
throne before he took a man's place at her Court;
and after his death she reigned through nearly seven-
teen other years. It was only during the inter-